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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

Here is a pattern of what I call my bed-pan pad; it has been a 
great comfort to my patients. For material, I nse cheese-cloth, and 
always make two. They are easily changed and washed. I put a thick 
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piece of co mm on cotton inside so that the patient does not come in 
contact with the edge of the pan. I sew tapes to the ends and tie them 
around the spout to keep the pad in place. I have found it especially 
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Practical Suggestions 2 1 ? 

valuable in typhoid-fever cases, where there is so much danger of 
bed-sores. A. B. 

[Note. — This is an excellent device for use with the "Slipper" 
bed-pan, but does not fit the "Perfection," which is now so generally 
used. Has any one invented a cover for the latter? — Ed.] 



I wish that through our Journal some one would tell me how serious 
results can take place in young infants from the effect of too strong light 
before the eyes. I always try to avoid any steady glare, like an electric 
light, or even if the babe is in the shade out of doors, I avoid its looking 
at the sky, and, on cloudy days, the light that comes from a certain kind 
of a cloudy sky and which is too strong for even the eyes of a grown 
person. In the hospital, we used to think nothing of having a bright 
electric light on, when necessary, and had as much light in the room as 
desired though some of the windows might admit a great deal of sunlight. 
With sick babies, we always got them out of doors, thinking very little 
of the light. But I find that old people are very particular on the 
subject, and it seems reasonable, for the eyes must be as weak as the body 
of the infant in comparison. 

Could any form of ophthalmia neonatorum be caused by an infant's 
looking at an electric light when only one or two days old? and could 
astigmatism, myopia, or weak eyes, come in any way from a baby's eyes 
being exposed to too bright light out of doors ? Memphis. 

[In reply to the above query I would say: It is very generally 
known that men who have been unwise enough to look directly at the 
unclouded sun have frequently suffered total loss of function of the 
central portion of the retina of one or both eyes, and vision has been 
permanently impaired. Oculists frequently see cases of so-called elec- 
trical ophthalmia, due to exposure of the eyes to strong arc lights, or to 
unexpected " flashes " from short circuits. Blacksmiths, glass-blowers, 
puddlers, stokers and others whose eyes are frequently exposed to strong 
light suffer from chronic and sometimes incurable inflammations of the 
choroid and retina, occasionally terminating in total blindness. Book- 
keepers and others who work facing strong light, especially electric light, 
often suffer from a true inflammation of the same delicate structures, but 
in a lesser degree. We all know how distressing, almost painful, it is to 
come into bright sunlight from a darkened room. 

The above facts illustrate the possible bad effects of strong light 
upon the unprotected eyes of adults. The new baby comes suddenly from 
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a world of absolute darkness, and unf ortunately is able to open his eyes 
almost immediately to a flood of light which they are not prepared to 
bear. If this fact is not borne in mind by the nurse or the accoucheur 
damage may be done from which the child may suffer as long as it lives. 
Astigmatism could not be so produced, but it is easy to understand that 
an eye so weakened might develop myopia. Ophthalmia neonatorum is 
due to infection, and is never caused in any other way, but an eye 
weakened and irritated by too much light would be more easily infected 
after birth. It would be wise to protect the eyes of all babes in arms 
from direct sunlight at all times, and the eyes should always be protected 
from strong light of any kind during sleep. — Cassids D. Wescott, 
M.D. 



In feeding convalescent typhoids many nurses are puzzled for 
variety. The following have been used with success. As soon as your 
patient can be trusted to spit out all fibre, take juicy round steak, cut 
into pieces suitable for chewing, have a pan hot, sear the meat on all 
sides, keeping in the juice, salt a little and put on a hot plate. In 
chewing this the tongue is cleaned, the saliva starts, and the patient 
is nourished. Gelatines can be made in numerous ways mixed with 
fruit juices, arrowroot in thick gruel or pudding to eat with cream, 
soups with rice, cooked several hours, oyster broth, clam broth, raw egg 
with orange juice, rice cooked three hours. A little later come soft 
boiled egg, baked potato, baked apple, toast and fish. F. B. 



While on an obstetrical case, nine miles from the doctor, and with 
no telephone, the patient's breasts filled rapidly and became very painful. 
I applied antiphlogistine to the breasts, leaving just the nipple uncovered. 
In two hours the patient was greatly relieved, and in twenty-four hours 
the antiphlogistine was removed. The patient was so nervous that she 
could not endure massage at first, but after the use of the antiphlogistine 
what massage was necessary was borne quite comfortably. L. M. A. 



How many nurses have the bed raised if it is too low to work over 
comfortably? I have people get blocks of wood, six inches square, and 
of the desired length — never less than eight inches, often more — and 
put one under each leg of the bed. That brings the patient up where 
lifting is much easier and saves many a back-ache, especially if much 
bathing or rubbing is necessary. L. M. A. 



Practical Suggestions 29 

In "Practical Suggestions," A. E. refers to the use of two basins 
and two wash cloths in giving a bath. 

For some years our superintendent of nurses has made her pupils 
commit to memory the following named articles as necessities in giving 
a bed bath : Two bath blankets, two basins, two wash cloths, two towels, 
pitcher of water, slop-jar, alcohol, soap. A Pupil Nurse. 



In giving either a high or low enema, a soft rubber catheter is much 
better to use than a hard point. F. B. 



Peach stains will yield readily to a treatment with spirits of camphor. 
Soak for a while in the camphor and then wash in pure water. 



A solution of powdered alum in water, a dram to a quart, or 
stronger, is sometimes ordered to be used in giving flushings to patients 
troubled with flatulence. F. B. 

Dr. Lucy Etder Meyer, writing in the Deaconess Advocate of an 
interview with Lady Henry Somerset, gives the following : 

"Have you any message for our American women?" I asked. 
" For my girls especially ? You know I have two hundred or so every 
year in the Bible Training-School." 

" Give them my love and tell them not to think the time wasted that 
they spend in training. Do emphasize to them the value of training — 
it cannot be overestimated. Not only your missionaries, but your nurses. 
Do not send them out till they have their diplomas." 

I told her of our hospital ways ; that it is difficult for a woman to 
get work as a nurse anywhere unless she has her diploma. 

" That's as it should be," said she, nodding her head. " I will have 
nothing to do, if I can help it, with any but thoroughly trained nurses." 



You will find as you look back upon your life that the moments that 
stand out, the moments when you have really lived, are the moments 
when you have done things in a spirit of love. — Henry Drummond. 



" Unquestionably," says Judge Lindsey, of Denver, " drink and 
desertion of families by fathers is doing more than any other one cause 
to force parental responsibility upon the state." 



